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PROPOSALS 

FOR  THE 

RECOVERY  OF  PERSONS 

APPJRENTLT  DEAD 

B  y 

DROWNING,  &c. 


i-r-iHE  Reports  of  feveral  eftablifliments  on  the  Continent,  as 
well  as  of  the  Humane  Society  in  London,  have  fully 
proved,  that  perfons  apparently  dead  from  drowning,  or  fuffo- 
cation  from  other  caufes,  may,  by  proper  means,  be  reftored  to 
life.  But,  whilft  the  fuccefs  which  has  attended  thefe  eliablilh- 
ments,  mull  give  pleafure  to  every  perfon  interefted  m  the  caufe 
of  humanity,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  means  of  refto- 
ration  have  not  been  more  publicly  underftood,  and  more  gene¬ 
rally  adopted. 

The  frequent  inftances  of  death,  by  drowning,  which  have 
happened  upon  the  river  Tyne,  the  equally  fatal  efFe6ls  from  fuf- 
focation  in  the  coal-pits,  and  the  unfuccefsful  attempts  of  reco¬ 
very,  have  afforded  the  llrongeft  proofs,  that  the  methods  of 
reftoration  have  not  been  known,  or  have  not  been  fpeedily  or 
properly  applied. 

To  awaken  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  probability  of  re¬ 
covering  the  apparently  dead,  and  to  afford  all  poffible  relief  to 
dronjjned  perfons,  the  Governors  of  the  Newcastle  Dispen¬ 
sary  have  ellablillied  a  department  of  their  Charity^  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan > 

PLAN. 

ift.  The  Governors  of  the  Difpenfary,  in  order  that  the 
more  difeerning  part  of  the  community  may  form  an  idea  of  the 
fubjedf,  fhall  diftribute,  in  an  extenfive  manner,  a  pamphlet,  con¬ 
taining  remarks  on  the  nature  of  different  kinds  of  apparent 
death,  by  the  Medical  Society  of  Newcaflle. 
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2d.  They  fliall  circulate,  by  way  of  hand-bill,  fhort  rules,  to  be 
obferved  by  the  fpeftators  for  endeavouring  to  recover  perfons^ 
apparently  dead  by  dro^wnmg ;  by  fiiffocation  from  the  noxious 
vapours  of  coal-mines  ;  and  other  caufes. 

3d.  They  fhall  engage  receiving-houfes  near  the  river,  at 
Newcaftle,  North  and  South- Shields,  at  Howdon  Dock,  and 
Demington,  for  the  accommodation  of  drowned  perfons.  And, 
when  accidents  happen  at  a  dillance  from  the  receiving-houfes, 
they  will  defray  the  expence,  which  any  publican  or  other  per- 
fon  may  fuftain  by  receiving  the  unfortunate  objeft  into  his 
hoiife. 

4th.  The  mftruments  and  medicines  neceffary  for  the  purpofe 
of  reftoration,  inclofed  in  a  proper  box,  fhall  be  kept  at  the  re¬ 
ceiving-houfes,  that  the  Medical  Afliilants  may  procure  them 
without  delay. 

5th.  Medical  Gentlemen,  refiding  near  the  places  where 
accidents  from  drowning  ufually  happen,  fhall  be  engaged  ta 
give  their  aflillance. 

6th.  A  premium  of  one  fhilling  fhall  be  given  to  the  mef- 
fenger  w’^ho  fhall  bring  the  firfl  Surgeon  to  the  afliflance  of  the 
drowned  perfon, 

7th,  The  Medical  Afliilants  fhall  be  empoTvered  to  diflri* 
bute  a  reward,  not  exceeding  five  fhillings,  to  the  perfens  they 
fhall  employ  to  aflifl  in  the  methods  of  recovery,  provided  they 
perfevere  in  the  means  recommended,  for  four  hours  or  upwards. 

8th.  If  the  unfortunate  perfon  be  in  ability,  and  recover, 
it  is  to  be  underftood,  that  he  fhall  defray  the  expence  of  his 
accommodations ;  or  if  he  cannot  be  reflored,  the  fame  is  expedl'* 
cd  from  his  relations. 

November  24,  T7S9. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


X.  npHE.  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  of  Newcaftle,  m  com- 
J  pliance  with  the  requeft  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Difpenfary,  have  inveftigated  the  nature  of  apparent  deaths  arif- 
ing  from  the  caufes  which  become  the  obje6l  of  the  preceding 
plan,  with  care  and  attention  :  And,  in  the  following  Remarks, 
they  have  chiefly,  lludied  concifenefs,  plainnefs,  and  precifion, 
that  the  public,  at  large,  may  underftand  a  fubje(S;,  in  which 
they  are  fo  peculiarly  interefled. 

2.  Apparent  death  confifls  in  a  total,  tho’  temporary  ceflation 
of  all  the  powers  of  motion  and  fenfe  ;  to  be  more  particular, 
the  lungs  ceafe  to  a£l  ;  the  heart  and  arteries  to  beat ;  and  the 
brain  and  nerves  to  diffufe  their  enero^v.  It,  therefore,  onlv 
differs  from  real  death,  in  this,  that  the  living  principle  is  hot 
extinft,  but  only  lies  dormant ;  which,  fometimes  fpontaneoufly, 
but  more  frequently  and  certainly,  when  excited  by  proper 
means,  again  becomes  aflive  :  In  confequencc  of  which,  all  the 
fiinciions  of  life  are  reftored. 

3.  The  common  opinion,  that  life  deferts  the  body  as  foon  as 
the  breath  ceafes,  is  not  confined  to  the  vulgar  alone  ;  but,  not- 
withftanding  the  inliances  of  recovery  from  apparent  death,  is 
ffill  believed  by  many  of  the  more  difcerning  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  As  this  opinion  has  been  productive  of  the  moil  dan¬ 
gerous  confequences,  the  Society  wilh  to  imprefs  the  public 
with  the  following  truth ;  that  the  living  principle,  in  every  cafe 
of  death,  keeps  poffeflion  of  the  body  for  fome  time,  at  leall, 
after  all  the  aflions  of  life  have  difappeared ;  nay,  probably,  it 
never  entirely  leaves  the  body,  fo  Jong  as  any  degree  of  animal 
heat  remains  in  the  internal  parts. 

4.  By  proper  attention  to  thefe  circumffances  (2.  3.),  the  Sc- 
ifiiETY  flatter  themfelves,  that  perfons  fudderdy  and  apparently 

dead 


dead,  efpecially  from  the  caufes,  to  be  afterwards  enumerated^ 
will,  for  the  future,,  not  be  confidered  to  be  really  dead,  till 
fuch  time  as  the  methods  of  reftoration  have  had  a  fair  trial. 

5.  But  whihl  the  Society  endeavour  to  animate  the  public, 
to  ufe  every  eKertion  to  recover  thofe  apparently  dead,  they  do 
not  wiih  to  conceal  the  great  uncertainty  of  a  fuccefsful  termi¬ 
nation.  In  drowning,  efpecially,  the  methods  of  treatment 
prove  unfuccefsful,  from  the  perfon  lying  too  Song  under  water  ; 
from  his  being  fuddenly  feized  with  other  difeafes,  or  being  in  a 
flate  of  intoxication,  at  the  time  of  the  accident ;  and  from  vari¬ 
ous  other  caufes.  But,  in  fuch  dangerous  fituations,  if  one  in 
jifty  can  be  reftored,  it  will  amply  compenfate  for  many  fruitlefs 
attempts.  If,  however,  any  perfon  conceive  this  to  be  a  fmall 
proportion,  let  him  but  for  a  moment  confider,  if  this  one  fhould 
happen  to  be  his  own  fon,  or  a  beloved  friend,  with  what  raptures 
he  would  extol  the  means  which  had  averted  the  moll  poignant 
dillrefs ! 

Qn  the  Nature  of  APPARENT  DEATH  fro7n  DROWN'^ 
INGf  and  on  the  moji  effectual  Methods  of  Recovery* 

6.  From  various  experiments,  inftituted  by  different  members 
of  the  Society,  the  following  appearances  have  been  obferved 
to  take  place  in  drowning,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  reader 
is  requefted,  ae  not  only  pointing  out  the  nature  of  the  death, 
but  the  methods,  which  ought  to  be  employed  to  effedf  a  re¬ 
covery. 

7.  When  an  animal  is  kept  under  water,  in  a  few  feconds  it 
begins  to  emit  its  breath  forcibly,  fo  as  to  occafion  air  bubbles. 
This  emiffion  of  air  from  its  lungs  is  followed  with  as  ftrong  a 
dehre  to  draw  in  air,  and,  in  thefe  efforts,  it  commonly  infpires 
water  [a).  Its  ftruggles,  in  a  few  minutes,  become  impercepti-' 
ble,  and  it  falls  down  motionlefs.  Upon  taking  it  out  of  the 
water,  provided  only  eight  or  ten  minutes  have  elapfed  after  all 
its  ftruggles  are  over,  the  nofe  and  mouth  appear  remarkably 
pale,  the  eyes  do  not  protrude,  and  the  pupils,  tho’  they  nearly 
retain  their  natural  luftre,  are  quite  dilated  ;  all  fenfe  and  mo¬ 
tion,  both  external  and  internal,  except  a  flight  contradlion  of  the 
right  fide  ol  the  heart,  are  now  loft  |  and  if  no  means  of  recovery 

be 

fa)  As  it  was  thought  of  confequence  to  afeertain  this  point;  a  cat,  Hk 
weeks  old,  was  frequently  immerfed  in  a  ftrong  folution  of  copperas,  and  as 
frequently  allowed  to  come  above  the  furface  to  infpire,  in  order  to  im¬ 
itate  what  frequently  happens  in  drowning.  It  was  at  laft  brought  up, 
before  it  was  dead,  and  indantly  ftrangled.  Upon  difTedlion,  the  frothy 
fliud  in  the  lungs,  and  the  lungs  thenifelves,  became  as  black  as  ink,  upon 
adding  a  tca~tpoon  full  of  infufion  of  galls  to  the  former,  and  moiftening 
the  lungs  with  a  little  of  the  fame  infufion.  The  cxperinient,  vvi^h  the 
fame  reiult,  was  repeated  0x1  a  young  whelp. 
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be  made  ufc  of,  the  body  gradually  becomes  cold,  and  with  the 
lofs  of  heat,  the  heart  lofes  the  power  of  contraction. 

8.  Upon  difleftion,  no  fulnefs  in  the  veffels  within  the  HcuII, 
nor  any  difeafe  in  the  brain,  or  its  membranes,  are  to  be  found. 
The  lungs  alfo  appear  found  ;  are  generally  about  half  diftended, 
but  fometinies  more,  when  the  animal  is  frequently  allowed  to 
come  to  the  furface  of  the  w^atpr,  fo  that  he  may  infpire.  A 
quantity  of  frothy  fluid  (^),  confiiling  of  air  and  mucus,  with  a 
little  of  the  water  in  which  the  animal  was  drowned,  in  every 
experiment  except  one,  was  fqueezed  from  the  lungs. 

9.  The  right-fide  of  the  heart  is  full  of  black  blood,  and  the 
large  veins  going  out  from  this  flde  of  the  heart,  thro*  their  whole 
courfe,  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs,  the  arm-pits,  and  almofl:  to 
the  jaws,  are  full  of  blood  of  the  fame  colour.  The  left-lide  of 
the  heart  is  almoft;  empty,  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  the  whole 
of  the  large  arteries,  except  the  trunks  of  the  artery  which  enw 
ters  the  lungs,  which  is  commonly  filled  with  blood.  The  ex-»- 
ternal  blood-veflels  are  empty,  and  the  mufcles  commonly  look 
as  white  as  if  the  animal  had  been  bled  to  death. 

10.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  (8.  9.),  that  no  injury  is  done 
to  the  organization  of  the  vital  parts  ;  but  that  the  heart  and 
large  veins,  in  its  neighbourhood,  are  diftended  with  blood, 
wbilft  every  other  part  feems,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  be  drained 
of  that  fluid.  Nor  are  thefe  circumftances  invalidated  by  the  ap»- 
pearances,  which  have  been  obferved  in  fome  bodies  of  drowned 
perions,  w^ho  are  never  opened  till  many  hours  after  death  ;  for 
altho*,  in  a  few,  the  veflels  of  the  brain  have  been  found  full  of 
blood,  yet,  generally,  this  organ,  as  alfo  the  lungs,  have  been 
found  in  a  found  ftate.  Neither  does  the  prominent,  or  blood- 
fliot  eye,  the  fwelled  bloated  face,  or  the  lividity  of  the  llcin, 
which  are  fo  often  obferved  in  drowned  perfons,  who  have  be»n 
long  under  water,  prove  any  thing  more,  than  that  the  blood,  af¬ 
ter  death,  had  drained  to  depending  parts. 

1 1.  From  what  has  been  advanced,  in  the  three  preceding  para¬ 
graphs,  it  appears,  that  the  firft  caufe  of  the  fufpenflon  of  the  vi¬ 
tal  motions  in  drowning,  is  the  ftoppage  of  refpiration ;  in 
confeqilence  of  which  the  circulation  cannot  be  carried  on,  and 
the  blood,  therefore,  is  accumulated  in  theright-fide  of  the  heart, 
find  in  all  the  large  internal  veins.  With  this  ftoppage  of  the 

cir- 

fh)  By  drowning  a  large  old  cat,  and  a  kitten  of  four  weeks  old,  in  a 
folution  of  copperas,  one  ounce  of  frothy  fluid  was  found  in  the  air  veflels 
of  the  lungs  of  the  former ;  and  one  dram  and  a  half  of  the  fame  fluid  in 
the  latter* ;  By  adding  a  ftrong  infufion  of  galls,  the  fluid  in  both  becan  q 
black,  and  as  near  as  could  be  afeertained,  the  quantity  of  folution  of  cop¬ 
peras,  in  the  lungs  of  the  former  amounted  to  two  drams ;  and  in  the  latter 
to  two  fcruples.  But,  in  one  experiment,  made  by  another  member  of  th$ 
Society,  the  water  in  the  lungs  of  a  drowned  whelp  of  five  weeks  old, 
piuch  mors  confidcrublc  j  and  water  was  alfo  fuand  in  its  ftpmach. 
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circulation,  the  brain  lofes  its  energ7,  the  body- becomes  cold, 
and  with  the  total  lofs  of  heat,  it  may  be  reafonably  fuppofed 
that'the  principle  of  life  is  extinguifhed  ( c), 

12.  From  this  view  of  the  fubjeft,  the  mofl;  likely  means  to 
rellore  peifons  apparently  dead  by  drowning,  will  conlift  :  ift,  in 
renewing  the  aftion  of  the  lungs,  v/ithout  which  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  blood  about  the  heart  cannot  be  removed ;  nor  the 
heart  itfelf  be  brought  into  proper  motion  :  And  2d,  in  fupport- 
ing  a  due  degree  of  animal  heat,  without  which  the  vital  princi¬ 
ple  cannot,  with  effedl,  exert  its  influence. 

15.  To  rellore  the  adiion  of  the  lungs,  it  is  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceffary  that  they  fhould  be  inflated.  When  the  perfon  has  not 
been  long  under  water,  perhaps  blowing  air  into  the  mouth  or 
nofe  with  a  wooden  pipe  may  be  all  that  is  neceflfary  to  put  them 
into  .motion.  But  in  many  cafes,  it  will  require  great  flcill  to  in¬ 
flate  them  effedlually.  As  the  diredlions  for  doing  this  with  in- 
flruments  will  be  given  in  another  place  (d),{t  would  be  improper 
to  enlarge  on  them  here.  It  mufli,  however,  be  obferved,  that 
the  inflation  ought  not  to  be  done  with  violence,  but  fo  as  to  imi¬ 
tate  natural,  eafy  refpiration.  And  as,  in  many  cafes,  the  infla¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  continued  for  one  or  two  hours,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  employ  a  pair  of  bellows.  But  it  muft:  be  obferved,  as 
foon  as  the  pulfe  returns,  the  inflation  fhould  be  gradually  leflen- 
ed,  and,  in  a  little  time,  totally  laid  afide. 

14.  By  artificial  breathing  (13.),  judicioufly  and  alliduoufly  em¬ 
ployed,  not  only  the  frothy  fluid,  already  taken  notice  of  (8.), 
which  renders  the  recovery  from  drowning  more  uncertair?  than 
other  cafes  of  fuftbcatloii,  will  be  expelled ;  but  the  heart  will 
moll  likely  be  put  into  motion,  by  which  the  accumulation  of  the 
blood  there,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  (9.10.),  will  alfo  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  circulation  reflored. 

15  At  the  fame  time,  that  the  meafiires  recommended  (13.) 
are  afliduoufly'  employed,  other  allillants  fliould  be  endeavouring 
to  rellore,  and  to  keep  up  a  due  degree  of  animal  heat.  Perhaps 
the  fpecdiell  method  of  doing  this,  (were  hot  water  a!- 
w'ays  in  readinels)  would  be  to  put  the  patient  into  a  warm  bath. 
But  as  this  cannot  be  fpeedily  procured,  but  more  efpecially,  as 
it  interferes  with  other  elTential  applications,  the 'body  mull  be 

gra¬ 
ft- j  Altho’  not  immediately  connedied  with  the  fubjedt,  the  Societ? 
ramiot  help  entering  a  caution  agaiuft  the  hafty  cuftom  of  laying  out  per- 
Icns  I'uppol'sd  to  be  dead-  In  great  finking  of  tlie  flrength,  efpecially  in  the, 
end  of  acute  direafes,  patients  frennentiy  lie  in  a  ftate  exactly  refembling 
deatli.  If  the  bed- deaths  he  removed,  the  heat,  on  which  the  vital  princr- 
pie  depend.s,  will  foon  be  diflipated,  and  every  fpail:  of  life  cleftroyed.  By 
not  attending  to  this  circumflance,  it  is  to  he  feared,  that  many  have  beep, 
actually  killed,  who,  by  a  different  treatment,  would  have  recovered. 

See  the  appendix.  Paragraph  38,  39,  4c,  41, 
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gradually  brought  to  a  proper  heat,  by  placing  it  on  a  warm  bed, 
9r  mattrefs,  and  by  the  ufe  of  general  fridlions  with  warm  cloths(e), 
'I  he  fridlions,  however,  fhould  be  at  firft  moderate,  and  perform¬ 
ed  only  with  a  view  to  reftore  heat,  and  not  to  force  the  blood  to¬ 
wards  the  heart,  which  in  drowned  perfons  is  generally  found  too 
much  diftended  (9.10.). 

i^.  If  the  body  has  been  taken  out  of  the  water  in  frofty 
weather,  efpecially  if  it  has  been  afterwards  long  expofed  to  the 
air,  the  heat,  at  lirft,  fliould  be  applied  in  a  very  low  degree  j 
^nd  if  the  thermometer  be  under  the  freezing  point,  and  the  body, 
when  ftripped,  feel  cold,  and  nearly  in  a  condition  with  thofe  that 
are  frozen ;  it  will,  at  lirft,  be  indifpenfably  neceftary  to  make  ufe 
of  fridtions  with  fnow,  or  cold  applications,  as  heat,  in  fuch  ca¬ 
fes,  has  been  found  pernicious.  In  a  little  time,  however,  heat 
muft  be  gradually  employed. 

17.  Upon  the  whole,  great  care  and  nicety  ought  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  application  of  heat,  which,  iu  every  cafe,  ought  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  powers  of  life ;  for  if  this  circumftance  be 
not  attended  to,  it  is  more  likely  to  deftroy  than  to  recover  the 
patient :  But,  as  the  application  of  heat  cannot  be  exadfly  regu¬ 
lated  wdthout  a  thermometer,  further  diredlions  will  be  given  in 
the  appendix  (f), 

18.  Altho’  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons  depends  almoft 
entirely  upon  the  methods  recommended  ( 12. 1 3.15.16.);  yet  when 
the  body  is  in  a  condition  to  be  adled  upon,  cordial  and  invigo¬ 
rating  medicines,  fuch  as  throwing  brandy,  and  water  into  the 
ftoraach  and  inteftines,  pepper-mint  water,  aether,  or  volitile  liquor 
of  hartftiorn,  diluted  with  water,  may  prove  ufeful  auxiliaries  (g)^ 
But  the  fame  moderation  in  their  ufe  muft  be  obferved,  as  has 
been  recommended  in  the  application  of  heat. 

19.  The  means  for  recovering  the  motion  of  the  lungs,  and 
animal  heat,  Ihould  often  be  continued,  for  feveral  hours;  for  it 
appears  from  the  reports  of  the  Hunwjie  Society j  that,  i.ri  a  very 
great  number  of  cafes,  one,  two,  and  even  four  hours,  were  per- 
feveringly  employed  before  the  lirft  ftgns  of  life  appeared  fo), 

20.  Eledfricity  being  the  moft  powerful  of  all  ftimulants,  it 
has  been  recommended  by  ^veral  ingenious  authors  and, 

accord- 

f e)  For  more  particular  dlredions,  fee  ithe  Appendix  L 

(f)  See  paragraph  45. 

(g)  See  the  Appendix.  II.  Paragraph  42. 

(b  }  In  many  cafes  of  complete  recovery  recorded  hy  the  .Huj^ink 
SociKTV,  the  perfons  were  under  water  twenty,  thirty,  one  forty,  and  one 
forty-hre  minutes,  and  in  thefe  cafes,  the  reiloration,  as  might  be  expect¬ 
ed,  was  tedious. 

(1)  A.  Fothergill,  Heply,  Piunter,  Kite, 


accordmg  to  the  reports  of  the  Humane  Society,  has  been  foun4 
ferviceabie  in  drowning;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  tried,  when 
the  heart  cannot  be  brought  to  a6l  by  the  means  mentioned  (14-)* 
Shocks,  therefore,  may  be  tranfmitted  thro’  the  heart,  the  head, 
and  the  fpinal  marrow ;  but  they  ought  neither  to  be  employed 
lb  gently  as  to  produce  no  elfedf,  nor  fo  violently  as  to  do  mix- 
chief. 

21.  The  Society,  having  recommended  all  the  means  which 
they  judge  to  be  indifpenfably  neceflaiy’  to  the  recovery  of  drown-*- 
ed  perfons  ( 12. 13. 15. 16.),  -and  alfo  other  means  which  may  be 
employed  as  auxiliaries  (18.20.),  forbear  to  encroach  on  the 
time  of  the  public,  by  mentioning  thofe  pradlices,  in  common 
ufe,  which  they  confider  either  to  be  trivial  or  pernicious.  But 
they  cannot  difmifs  this  fubjeft  without  obferving,  that  bleeding 
does  not  feem  to  be  indicated,  and  that  it  ought  never  to  be  per-' 
formed  when  the  circulation  begins  to  return,  left  it  fhould  de* 
ftroy  the  feeble  powers  of  life. 

22.  As  the  remarks,  which  have  been  already  offered,  will  ap¬ 
ply,  with  a  fev/  exceptions,  to  other  cafes  of  fuffocation,  the  Sot 
CiETY  lhall  briefly  difcufs  the  remaining  part  of  the  fubjeft, 

4PPJRENr  mAPH  from  HANGING. 

23.  In  hanging,  the  external  veffels,  bringing  back  the  blood 
from  the  head,  are  immediately  compreffed,  while  the  blood  is 
ftill  carried  on  in  the  internal  arteries.  The  windpipe  is  foon 
after  flmt  by  the  cord,  the  ingrefs  of  air  prevented ;  in  confer 
quence  of  this,  the  face  becomes  red  and  livid,  and  the  perfoq 
or  animal  is  fpeedily  carried  off  by  fuffocation. 

24.  On  diffebtioi),  the  blood  veffels  of  the  brain,  in  feveral  ani¬ 
mals  that  were  ftrangled,  appeared  turgid  with  blood,  but  no  o- 
ther  difeafe  w^as  obfei  ved  within  the  llcull.  The  lungs  were,  in 
general,  quite  collapfed,  free  from  frothy  jfluid,  and  in  every  re- 
fpeft  found.  The  heart  and  large  adjoininjg  veffels  exhibited  ex¬ 
actly  the  lame  appearances  as  in  drowned  animals  (8.^.|0.). 

25.  From  this  view  (23.24.)  it  would  appear,  that  moderate 
bleeding  from  the  jugular  veins,  or  cupping  in  the  neck,  will  be 
iieceffary  to  remove  the  fulnefs  of  the  brain.  But  when  nature 
makes  efforts  to  relieve  herfelf,  this  evacuation  mull  be  ufed  with 
great  caution ;  and,  when  the  circulation  returns,  ought  immedi¬ 
ately  to  be  ftopt,  left  it  weaken  the  recovering  powers  of  life* 
The  other  methods  of  treatment  ought  to  be  the  lanae  as  recom-* 
mended  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  perfons, 

APPARENT  DEATH  from  NOXIOUS  VAPOURS. 

26.  Noxious  vapours  arife  from  various  fources  ;  from  fermen¬ 
ting  liquors,  from  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  of  burniag  quick  lime. 


(  l»  ) 

and  of  .metals  during  their  calcination  ;  from  opening  vaults, 
draw-wells,  wells  of  Ihips,  and  ditches  long  fhut  up ;  from  the 
damps  in  mines,  &c. 

27.  In  the  coal-pits  of  this  neighbourhood,  there  frequently 
arlfe  two  kinds  of  noxious  air.  The  firil,  ufually  termed  the 
choke-dcwipy  is  a  natural  fixed  air,  which  being  fpecifically  heavier 
than  atmofpheric  air,  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  The  other 
is  called  ‘dat fire-damp which  is  a  natural  inflammable  air,  and  being 
ten  times  lighter  than  common  air,  occupies  the  top  of  the  rnine.o 

28.  From  fome  experiments,  which  would  be  tedious  to  re¬ 
late,  it  appears  that  thefe  vapours  (26.)  occafion  a  fufpenfion  of 
the  vital  motions,  and  death,  by  entering  the  lungs  ;  and,  ex¬ 
cluding  the  atmofpheric  air,  and  in  other  refpedls,  if  the  fire-- 
damp  be  excepted  when  it  takes  flame  (/^),  no  farther  injury  is 
done  to  the  body. 

29.  The  bodies  of  animals,  fuffocated  in  thefe  vapours,  exhi¬ 
bit  the  following  appearances  : — The  limbs  remain  flexible  for  a 
long  time  ;  the  eyes  retain  their  luftre  ;  the  temperature  of  the 
body,  and  even  a  heat  higher  than  the  healthy  ftandard,  in  fome 
inftances,  continue  feveral  hours  after  death.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  the  cafe  with  animals  fuffocated  in  the  fleams  of  charcoal ; 
and  in  them  the  blood  remains  fluid,  and  even  highly  florid.  In 
animals  fuffocated  in  fixed,  and  in  inflammable  air,  altho’  the 
limbs  continue  flexible,  the  blood  v/as  not  florid.  The  veffels  of 
the  brain  were  found  turgid  in  animal?  fuffocated  in  thefe  va¬ 
pours  ;  the  lungs  were  found  j  the  heart  and  adjoining  veffels 
were  equally  turgid  as  in  thofe  which  were  drowned  or  hanged. 

30.  The  raofl  effedlual  means  of  recovering  the  vital  anions, 
when  fufpended  by  noxious  vapours,  confifl  in  inflating  the  lungs 
as  foon  as  the  body  is  removed  to  the  open  air  ;  in  fprinkling  the 
face,  and,  when  the  heat  is  above  the  ftandard  of  health,  even  the 
whole  body,  with  cold  water.  In  perfons  fuffocated  by  the 
fumes  of  charcoal,  advantages  have  arifen  from  rubbing  the  body 
with  mow.  But  here  the  heat  fhould  be  07ily  dimbiijhed  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  powers  of  life  ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  body  become 
cold,  equal  advantage  will  accrue  from  the  gradual  application  of 
warmth.  The  ftate  of  the  veffels  of  the  brain  (29.)  would  feem 
to  require  bleeding  ;  and  accordingly  it  has  been  recommend¬ 
ed  (/),  Blood  may  therefore  be  taken  from  the  jugular  veins, 
or  from  the  neck,  obferving  the  cautions  already  given  (25.). 

In 

(k)  The  fii-s-datnp  frequently  takes  flame,  by  which  means  the  pitmen 
are  often  raifcrably  burnt.  At  the  fame  time,  others  are  found  without 
tigns  of  life';  and  as  they  are  erroneoufly  fuppofed  to  be  burnt  to  death  by 
the  flame,  and  not  fuffocated  by  the  vapour,  methods  of  refloration  unfor¬ 
tunately  are  Icldom  applied. 


(1)  Po^.TAt. 
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In  all  otlier  refpe^s,  the  methods  of  treatment  will  be  the 
lame  as  in  thofe  who  are  drowned. 

APPARENT  DEATH  from  SMOTHERING,  and  the  nxtant 
of  RESPIRATION  in  fill-born  CHILDREN, 

31.  Children,  from  inattention  or  other  caufes,  are  frequent¬ 
ly  fmothered  in  beds.  Wlien  not  overlaid,  the  fundlions  of  life 
are  folely  fufpended  by  breathing  confined  air.  P’rom  experi¬ 
ments  upon  brutes,  it  appears  that,  in  this  cafe,  the  lungs  are 
collapfed,  and,  except  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  heart, 
and  large  veffels  in  the  neighbourhood,  no  injury  is  done  to  the 
reft  of  the  fyftem.  If  the  means  of  recovery,  therefore,  be  not 
too  long  delayed  after  the  lungs  and  heart  have  ceafed  to  aft, 
there  will  be  great  hopes  of  reftoring  the  patient.  If  the  body 
be  too  hot,  as  is  commonly  the  cafe,  it  Ihould  be  expofed,  at 
firft,  to  a  current  of  air.  The  lungs  Ihould  be  immediately  in¬ 
flated  ;  and,  aftemards,  in  every  other  refpeft,  it  Ihould  be 
treated  conformably  to  what  has  been  recommended  in  fufioca- 
tion  from  drowning*. 

32.  In  fuch  ftill-born  children  as  come  into  the  world,  in  other 
refpefts,  with  a  healthy  appearance,  great  hopes  may  be  enter¬ 
tained  from  inflating  the  lungs,  if  too  much  time  have  not  been 
loft.  But  this  procefs  ought  to  be  continued  afliduoufly  for  forne 
hours,  by  blowing  air  thro*  a  quill,  or  any  fmall  tube  inferted 
into  the  mouth.  The  temperature  of  the  body  Ihould  at  the 
feme  time  be  kept  up  by  a  due  degree  of  warmth  ;  and  the  blood 
propelled  from  the  furface  to  the  heart  by  proper  friftions. 


APPENDIX  I. 

CONTAINING 

fiULES  to  h  ohferved  by  the  SPECTATORS  in  endeavour- 
big  to  recover  per  Jons  apparently  dead  by  dronvning, 

I- 

33.  As  foon  as  the  body  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  a  perfon 
muft  inflate  the  lungs  of  the  patient,  by  blowing  into  the  mouth, 
or,  (Avhich  is  better)  into  one  noftril,  thro*  a  wooden  pipe  (w), 
a  roll  of  cap-paper,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  will  effeftually  convey 
the  breath  up  the  noftril  ;  whilft  the  other  noftril,  together  with 
the  mouth,  is  clofely  fliut,  that  no  air  may  pafs  otherwife  than 
by  the  pipe.  At  the  time  of  blowing  thro*  the  pipe,  another 
perfon,  in  order  to  prevent  the  air  getting  into  the  ftomach,  muft; 
gently  prefs  the  projefting  part  of  the  windpipe  backwards.  When 

th^ 

( m)  Wooden  pipes  or  tubes  are  always  in  readinefs  at  the  receiving-hou- 
fes.™ See  the  plate,  figure  i. 
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tiie  lungs  are  filled, the  perfon  mull;  remove  his  hand  fromthe  mouth 
and  nofe,  and  prefs  the  belly  and  bread;,  fo  as  to  let  the  air  pafs 
out.  When  by  thefe  means  the  lungs  have  emptied  themfelves, 
the  blowing  thro’  the  pipe  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  fame  manner, 
fo  that  natural  breathing,  as  far  as  polfible,  may  be  imitated. 
If  the  lungs  cannot  be,  by  thefe  means,  diftended,  it  mod  pro¬ 
bably  will  proceed  from  fome  ftoppage  about  the  opening  into 
the  windpipe,  which,  if  poffible,  fhould  be  removed  by  pulling 
the  tongue  forwards,  before  another  attempt  be  made  to  inflate 
the  lung's. 

II. 

33.  At  the  fame  time  that  air  is  blowing  into  the  lungs,  other 
by-fianders  iliould  be  employed  in  dripping  off  all  the  wet 
cloaths,  and  in  rubbing  the  body  dry  with  dannel,  or  fiich  cloths 
as  can  be  procured.  The  body  fhouH  then  be  wrapt  in  a  warna 
blanket,  or  in  the  fpare  garments  of  any  of  the  fpedlators  ;  or,  if 
the  weather  be  favourable,  the  naked  body  fliould  be  expofed  to 
the  rays  of  the  fun. 

III. 

34.  If,  upon  a  Ihoit  trial,  thefe  methods  do  not  fuccced  in  re- 
lloring  the  breathing,  the  body  ought  to  be  immediately  carried 
to  the  neared  Receiving-houfe,  or,  if  it  be  at  any  didance,  to  the 
neared  building.  In  removing  the  body,  great  care  fhould  be 
taken  to  keep  it  in  an  eafy  podure,  with  the  head  and  fhoulders 
a  little  railed.  It  will  be  bed  conveyed  in  the  arms  of  two  per- 
fons,  while  a  third  takes  care  that  the  neck  be  not  too  much  bent 
forwards,  or  to  one  fide.  If  the  body  be  taken  out  at  a  cond- 
derable  didance  from  any  houfe,  it  fhould  be  laid  in  a  cart  upon 
draw,  on  one  fide,  with  the  head  and  upper  parts  railed  \  and,  in 
this  pofition,  a  brifle  motion  will  do  no  harm. 

IV. 

35.  The  body  being  now  conveyed  to  a  houfe,  it  fhoud  be 
placed  upon  a  warm  bed  or  mattrefs,  and  covered  with  a  warm 
blanket.  The  head  and  ched  fhould  be  confiderably  raifed,  but 
not  fo  much  as  to  Hide  down,  in  which  pofition  the  body  fhould 
be  kept  during  the  whole  of  the  future  attempts  of  recovery. 
It  will  now  be  again  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  renew  the  endea¬ 
vours  to  redore  life,  by  hlonx)i?ig  dir  into  the  lungs ^  as  directed  in 
Rule  I  ;  and  by  refioring  a  f?ioderate  degree  of  heatj  by  gently 
rubbing  the  body  with  warm  flannels,  or  other  warm  cloths  ;  and 
by  applying  bottles  fuU  of  wanii  water,  wrapped  up  in  flan¬ 
nel,  to  the  feet. 

V. 

36.  The  means  of  cure  recommended  in  Rule  I.  and  II.  and 

more  particularly  mentioned  in  the  end  of  Rule  IV.  mud  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  long  time  :  Perfeverance  is  abfolutely  neceffary  ; 
and  it  is  often  only  after  tnjjOy  three,  or  four  ho'urs  of  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  labour,  that  the  drd  figns  of  life  appear.  37.  Akho* 
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VI. 

37*  Altho’  the  above  methods  of  cure  ought  to  be  immedi» 
ately  begun  by  any  of  the  by-ftanders  of  difcernment,  and  have 
been  often  attended  with  the  happieft  effed  ;  yet,  as  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  means  requires  lleill  and  dexterity,  and  as  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  abfolutely  necelTary  to  employ  mjlru7nents  to  inflate  the 
lungs  ;  one  or  t^o  of  the  Medical  Assistants  ihould  be  called 
in  without  delay.  The  lofs  of  every  moment,  or  the  mifappii- 
cation  of  the  means,  is  attended  with  the  utmofl;  danger  to  the 
unfortunate  objed,  who  is  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  a. 
ftate  from  which  he  cannot  recover. 


appendix  ii. 

CONTAINING 

A  Defcrlption  of  a  Pocket  CASE  of  INSTRUMENTS  for 

the  Recovery  of  Perfons  apparently  dead^  nnith  the  Methods 
of  USING  them. 

38,  Many  ingenious  inftruments  have  been  recommended  by 
authors,  and  adopted  by  different  effablifliments  in  their  endea¬ 
vours  to  recover  the  apparently  dead;  but  the  Medical  Soci¬ 
ety  have  preferred  the  improvements  lately  made  upon  them  by 
Mr  Savigny  of  London,  both  on  account  of  the  utility  of  the 
inftruments,  and  their  being  contained  in  a  cafe,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  portable.  Some  management,  however,  is  required  to 
adjuft  the  mfru?nents  to  the  different  puipofes  ;  but  a  careful 
infpedion  of  the  plate,  («),  and  attention  to  the  following 
diredlions,  will  render  their  application  eafy. 

39.  When  air  from  the  lungs  of  a  healthy  perfon  is  to  be 

ufed,  the  ivory  mouth-piece  is  to  be  ferewed  on  one  end  of  the 
flexible  tube  of  red  leather-,  and  the  ivory  nozle  upon  its  other  ex¬ 
tremity,  by  which  means,  a  blow-pipe  is  completely  formed*  ; 
which  is  to  be  inferted  into  the  noftril ;  and  to  be  managed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  ‘wooden  pipe  (33*)*  atmofpheric 

air  fliould  be,  in  moft  cafes,  preferred  for  inflating  the 
lungs  properly,  the  following  adjuftment  of  the  inftrument  will 
be  required  ;  The  conical  part  of  the  hollonn  ferenn,  by  means  of 
the  hr  aft  fwinchf  is  to  be  firmly  ferewed  into  the  muzzle  of  any* 

com- 

In)  Mr  Savigny’s  original  cafe  contained  an  apparatus  for  injedbng  the 
fumes  of  tobacco,  which  the  Soci£TT  have  not  recommended. 

*  See  the  Plate,  Figure  II. 

(q)  Dephlogifticated  air,  dlfcovered  by  Dr  Prieflly,  preferved  in  blad¬ 
ders,  has  been  recommended  by  feveral  authors ;  but  as  the  expanfion  of  the 
lungs  feems  to  be  the  principal  objedl  of  the  inflation,  the  Society  think  it  of 
little  importance  whether  dephlogifticated,  or  atmofpheric  air  be  ufed  ;  and 
indeed,  thofe  who  have  recommended  the  former  were  never  able  to  re¬ 
cover  any  animal  with  it,  when  atmofpheric  air  had  been  found  ineSeiSlual. 
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«ommon  pair  of  hllo^t  (p)  :  The  hory  mouth-piece  of  the/^xz- 
hie  tuhcy  is  Uien  to  be  removed,  and  the  other  end  of  the  conical 
fcrevj  to  be  fitted  in  its  place.  The  inftrument  being  thus  com¬ 
pleted  f ,  “  a  proper  perfon,  ftatloned  at  the  head  of  the  body,  is  to 
pafs  the  tube  into  the  noftril,  and  fuftaining  it  there  with  the 
fore-finger,  he  is  to  comptefs  the  other  noftril  with  his  thumb, 
and  the  mouth  with  the  remainder  of  the  fame  hand,  that  no  air 
may  pafs  out.  With  the  other  hand,  he  is  to  make  a  fuitable 
prelTure  upon  the  prominent  part  of  the  windpipe,  to  pre¬ 
vent  air  palling  into  the  fiomach.  The  medical  direilor  is  then 
to  work  the  bellows,  which  ought,  at  one  play,  to  throw  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  air  to  fill  the  lungs.  When  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  dillended,  the  hand  fhould  be  removed  from  the  mouth, 
and  the  lungs  are  to  be  alfilled  iin  emptying  themfelres  by  com- 
prefiing  the  belly  and  cheft.  The  fame  procefs  is  to  be  repeated 
for  fome  time,  that,  as  far  as  pofiible,  the  manner  of  natural  ref- 
piration  may  be  imitated.’^  If  the  air  do  not  pafs  into  the  lungs 
fo  as  to  diftend  them  completely,  it  probably  erifes  from  the  a- 
perture  of  the  windpipe  being  Ihut,  which  may  generally  be  re? 
medied  by  bringing  the  tongue  forwards. 

40.  But  if  farther  impediments  occur  to  the  inflation  of  the 
lungs,  the  hory  nozle  muft  be  removed,  and  the  fdver  in-- 
firument  in  the  form  of  a  catheter  fcrewed  on  the  tube  of  red  lea¬ 
thery  in  its  place.  The  inftrument  being  thus  completed  j:,  “  the 
medical  director  fhould  place  himfelf  on  the  right  fide  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  ;  and  introducing  the  fore-finger  of  his  left  hand,  at  the 
corner  of  the  patient’s  mouth,  he  fhould  pufh  the  point  of  it  be¬ 
hind  the  epiglottisy  and  ufmg  this  finger  as  a  direiftory,  he  muft 
enter  the  tube,  with  the  other  hand,  at  the  left  corner  of  the 
mouth,  till  the  end  of  the  inftrument  has  paft  beyond  the  point 
of  his  fore-finger ;  and  the  inftrument  is  then  to  be  fuffered  to 
fall  rather  than  to  be  pufhed  into  the  glottis d*  The  bellows  are 
then  to  be  worked  as  in  the  former  procefs  (39.). 

41.  If  the  methods  propofed  (39.40.),  fail  of  inflating  the 
lungs,  an  opening  into  the  wind-pipe  may  be  made ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  ought  to  be  tried  as  a  laft  refource.  The  filver  inftru¬ 
ment  (  as  in  Fig.  IV. )  fitted  with  the  bellows,  fhould  be  introduced 
into  the  opening,  and  be  worked  in  the  fame  manner  as  re¬ 
commended  (40,) ;  by  which  means  air  will  be  certainly  thrown 
into  the  lungs. 

42.  The  next  inftrument  recommended  is  the  elajlic  tube  of 
black  leather§y  for  conveying  medicines  into  the  ftomach.  The 
fmall  end  muft  be  carefully  introduced  down  the  gullet,  into  the 
ftomach  ;  and  any  liquid  cordial,  fuch  as  fpiritsy  athevy  volatile 

liquor 

(p)  Proper  bellows  are  always  in  readinefs  at  the  place  where  the  inilru- 
ments  are  lodged. 

t  See  Fig.III.  t  See  Fig.  IV.  §  See  Fig,  V. 
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liquor  of  hartjhorn,  or  oil  of  peppermint^  properly  diluted  witfr 
water,  muft  be  poured  in  fmall  quantities  into  the  other  end  of 
the  tube ;  and  if  the  liquor  do  not  defcend  readily,  blowing 
upon  it  will  make  it  pafs  into  the  ftomach. 

43.  The  next  inftrument  is  a  large  bladder ^  which  may  inftant- 
ly  be  connefted  with  a  proper  pipe,  contained  in  a  divifion  of  the 
cafe.  A  clyfter  prepared  with  brandy  ^  gin,  or  the  oil  of  pep- 
perfuint,  largely  diluted  with  warm  water,  muft  be  injedfed. 

44.  Akho%  from  the  fympathy  which  fubfifts  betwixt  the 
ftomach  and  whole  fyftem,  and  the  irritability  remaining  long  in 
the  inteftines,  much  benefit  may  arife  from  the  procefles  (42.43.) 
as  auxiliaries ;  yet  no  means,  unlefs  for  a  very  ftiort  fpace,  muft 
interfere  with  the  more  important  articles  of  infating  the  lungs, 
and  reforing  animal  beat, 

45.  The  laft  inftrument  (q)  is  a  thermo7?ieter  upon  Mr  Hun¬ 
ter’s  principles,  extremely  well  calculated  for  afcertaining 
the  natural  heat  remaining  in  the  body,  and  for  regulating 
the  application  of  artificial  heat.  The  freezing  point  is  marked 
on  the  ftem  by  a  fcratch  on  the  glafs,  and  the  divifions 
upon  an  ivory  fcale,  embracing  the  glafs,  are  eafily  feen  thro’  the 
ftem.— By  applying  this  inftrument  to  the  body,  and  finding  the 
temperature  confiderably  below  98*^,  artificial  heat  ftiould  be 
gradually  applied  till  it  be  uniformly  heated  to  98 or  100^. 
But  if  the  external  parts  of  the  body  be  fo  chilled,  that  the  ther¬ 
mometer  finks  below  32*^,  fnow  or  cold  water  being,  in  this 
cafe,  of  higher  temperature,  will  be  at  firft  neceflary  ;  and  the 
heat  ftiould  be  afterwards  Increafed  flowly  and  gradually. — ^The 
inftrument  may  likewife  be  eafily  introduced  into  any  cavity,  fo 
as  to  afcertain  the  degree  of  internal  heat ;  which  remains,  in 
general,  for  fome  hours  after  the  external  furface  is  cold.  There¬ 
fore,  if  it  be  puftied  three  or  four  inches  up  the  re^ium,  the 
prefence  or  abfence  of  life  may  be  afeertained  by  the  rife  or 
fall  of  Mercury  in  the  tube. 

(q)  Proper  phials  for  aether,  volatile  liquor  of  hartlhorn,  and  oil  of  pep¬ 
per-mint  are  aho  contained  in  the  cafe  ;  and  likewife  phofphoric  matche»^„ 
and  a  wax  candle,  when  a  light  cannot  be  otherwife  readily  procured. 
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